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For “The Friend.” 
Letters from Unfrequented Places. 
(Continued from page 299.) 

Cairo, Egypt, 14th 2d mo. 1878. 
The climate of Cairo is treacherous. This 
morning I opened my great door-windows to 
let the sun stream in while it was rising up 
from the horizon, then took my coffee and 
bread and butter, as it were, in the open air, 
thinking how lovely it was. A large garden 
or park in front of our hotel, filled with trees 
and shrubs in full verdure and flower, affords 
avery pretty summer prospect. Later, on 
descending to go to the Museum, [ found the 
wind blowing and dust flying, and during the 
two hours and a half that we were deeply in- 
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and American, eight of the latter. We went 


a few miles, to Bradrachin, and stopped for|two men, each a real Adonis! 


the night. 


NO. 40. 


Taen, away in upper Egypt, (at Assuan) were 
They were 


These pleasure party steamers| Nubians, and black as black could be, but had 


only travel in the day time. Early next morn-/such fine shaped heads and beautifully cut 
ing (at 6) we were called, our coffee, bread |features, beaming with pleasant and intelli- 
and butter and eggs at 6.30, and at 7 were|gent expression, that.we were all astonished 
mounted on our donkeys and off for the Pyra-|at their comeliness, and wished we could see 


mids of Sakkarah, Dashoor, the Serapaeum, 
and the site of Memphis. That early morning 
on the Nile was lovely! The donkeys were 


them civilized. 
2d mo. 16th.—I forgot to mention the fair 
that is held once a week at an Arab village 


sent up from Cairo, and of course good, our|through which we pass on retarning from 


party fresh and in good spirits, and away we 
went, each attended by a donkey boy or driver 
(and perhaps one or two volunteers), and the 
little animals ambled, trotted, or galloped, as 
the shouts and punches of their drivers sug- 
gested. The Serapaeum is the tomb of the 
holy Balls, where are twenty-three immense 
sarcopbagi, in as many different apartments 
branching from a wide and high arched hall 
cut in the rock. The sarcophagi are beauti- 
fully ornamented with figures and inscrip- 
tions, and are large enough to hold elephants. 
We did not ascend the Pyramids, only looked 
at them, and you have all heard so much about 
the Pyramids that I will not enlarge. Cairo 
was in sight, also the Pyramids of Ghizah. 


terested in studying those wonderful relics of|There is scarcely any thing to mark the 


thousands of years back, the storm of wind 
and dust increased till it was really fearful. 
Since then slight sprinkles of rain have laid 
the dust, which is a great favor, but the damp- 
ness makes it chilly, with the mercury at 56° 
and no fire. It is curious to see the natives 
wrap their flowing robes about them, and bun- 
dle up their heads when it is cool, while their 
bare limbs and feet receive no care. I said 
when I first came to Cairo, “If one has seen 
all the world beside they have not seen half 
till they have seen Cairo!” but having been 
500 miles up the Nile among so many Arabs, 
Yellahs, Bedouins and Nubians, this same 
Cairo seems quite tame; and it is extremely 
aristocratic to ride in carriages again. I had 
become quite contented with donkeys, and 
thought I should prefer them after my re- 


site of Memphis, the once capital of Egypt 
—a miserable little mud village now covers a 
part of it. These Arab villages are all built 
of mud, just square walls, sometimes roofed 
over, sometimes not. The Arabs do not seem 
to possess much household goods or furniture, 
but wrap their robes about them and lie down 
on the ground-floor with the animals. It 
seems pitiable to see them thus grovelling, 
many fine, handsome people—yet they are 
happy and contented, and despise us “ Chris- 
tian dogs.” I have many times wished that 
I had the means and power to rescue some 
that I have seen, both big and little. A little 
girl named Tatima (Tat-ma, they call it,) 
ran after me two days, keeping close to the 
donkey’s side for miles and miles (ten miles 
in and out) when at Thebes, carrying a little 


turn here, but it is very easy to slip back into|jug of water on her head in case I should want 


old ways. We have had ex-President Grant 
here to raise a little ripple. The American 
consul gave him a dinner at this hotel—a 
small company. Then, when seven days up 
the Nile we met the steamer with Grant and 
party coming down. We had some supplies 
for them, and both steamers hauled up and 
stopped a few minutes. 
was waved at them, which movement Grant 
acknowledged by waving his handkerchief. 
Now that was quite an event on the Nile. 
The ex-President was sent up in a special 
steamer by the Khedive, who also set apart a 
protty little palace for their occupancy while 

ere. Now they have gone into Syria, whither 
we shall follow in about ten days. 


I must tell you of our trip, which we highly|lift, or support, or steady. 


The American flagjed ones. 


a drink, and when seated for our lunch she 
crept in and placed the water by my side, 
then disappeared in fear of the lash of the 
dragoman, who would drive all such away. 
She was one that I would like to have rescued 
from the dirty crowd and kept for myself or 
made a present of to some of you kind-heart- 
Another, a little boy at Karnak, 
volunteered his attentions—he might have 
been ten years old, not more, and Chesterfield 
himself could not have been more gallant. 
He would fly at the crowd of backsheesh beg 
gars and scatter them, to my great amuse- 
ment, as well as theirs, and whenever | had to 
find my way over a steep sandhill, or pile of 
ruins, his little hand was under my elbow to 
[ almost wept 


enjoyed. Left here the 22d of lst mo. going’ when I had to leave the little, nearly naked 


on the steamer at 2 Pp. M., a goodly number of 


midget, but a piastre or two swept all regret 


passengers, thirty-eight in all, English, Freoch'from his heart at parting with his old friend. |colored figures representing the manners and 


Sakkarah, and through which my donkey boy 
led me, but our dragoman wisely turned the 
rest of the party another way, the crowd 
being too great for so many donkey riders 
and attendants to venture in—only three of 
us went through it. It was interesting to see 
tho crowds of natives squat on the ground 
with their wares about them, and crowds 
standing and moving about. My little don- 
key would lay back his ears, (the greatest ob- 
struction) put out his nose and wedge his 
way among them, regardless of the trays of 
fruit, beans and other things in his way, also 
of the precious bundle on his back, which 
would have been brushed off had I not labored 
with both hands and feet to push the people 
out of my way. It did no good for me to try 
to guide him, he would have his own way, 
and at last brought me through, and to my 
great delight I found myself once more in clear 
space. We did not leave the steamer on the 
second day of our journey. The river winds 
like our Mississippi, and the scene constantly 
changes, yet with little variety—palm groves © 
here and there, tracts of wheat and barley 
and sugar cane; and many large sugar manu- 
factories, with their tall chimneys which look- 
ed suggestive of prosperity, but we were told 
that they do not pay very well, and that the 
poor Khedive has had hard work to make 
both ends meet, in fact, he does not, and is 
much in debt, which is a pity, for he favors 
improvement. On the evening of the third 
day we visited one of these sugar factories at 
Wenieb, saw all the process, from the cane 
slowly moving to the press on its endless con- 
veyance, to the nicely grained sugar that was 
put in our hands, Aot from the finishing pot. 
The machinery is all of the latest and most 
complete inventions, and superior to any that 
any of us had ever seen, and an Englishman 
said he had seen hundreds of mills. I re- 
member one similar at New Orleans, but, as 
[ think now, not so extensive and perfect. 

Back from the narrow strip of fertility on 
the banks of the river, rise, now, high hills 
and mountains, at times approaching quite to 
the river, then receding, or, perchance, the 
river has made a course for itself farther 
away. 

On the fourth day we stop to visit the 
“Rock Tombs of Beni-Hassan,” some three 
or four miles back from the river—mount 
donkeys again and away. The Tombs are 
cut into the solid rock and ornamented with 
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customs of the ancient Egyptians. It would 
seem as if the people of that day lived to pre- 
pare places for their bodies after death, and 
to make them last through alleternity. Not 
only places for themselves, but for animals, 
birds and crocodiles. 

The fifth day we arrived at Assioot, or 
Siott, as the place is called where the rail- 
way from Cairo terminates. Assioot is 237 
miles above Cairo. There we mount don- 
keys again and ride to some high hills to get 
fine views of the Nile valley, visit another 
fair or market, and then go on, arriving at 
Girzeh towards evening. 

On the seventh day we passed the steamer 
on which was ex-President Grant and party, 
and arrived at Keneh, where we went out tosee 
the manufacture of porous jugs or gargoulets 
for filtering the Nile water. Here, too, nice 
dates are offered us for sale. The date palm 
is the only palm we see till reaching upper 
Egypt—then we see the doom palm occasion- 
ally—that branches out into several trunks; 
the date is one straight trunk. Early in the 
morning of the eighth day we were off on don- 
keys again (after crossing the river) to visit 
the Temple of Denderah, the best preserved 
ruin in Egypt, but quite modern, built in the 
time of Tiberius, which proved very interest 
ing. 


myself, dear friend, as one of the weakest of|for further discoveries of Divine counsel, and 
the family. I must acknowledge the sound of|communicated to each other according to our 
America has often pierced my ear for twelve/feelings and growth in Christian experience,” 
or thirteen years past. It has often opened| “Some few weeks afterward I received an. 
and shat, sometimes quite disappeared, and|other letter from him, of his intention of being 
that for many months, then again moved and |at the ensuing Yearly Meeting at London, and 
stirred more feelingly in my mind, and I can-|expressing his approbation of my proceeding 
not say but of late more than usual. How it|according to the good order established amon 
may be, I cannot say: I am ready to be com-|us; which I did in great fear and weakness 
manded, I think, though in my own appre-|at our following Monthly Meeting.” 
hension one of the weakest and poorest of the} At this period of the correspondence it wag 
household to be appointed to an embassy so|S. Neale’s prospect to have attended London 
important, so distant, and so weighty. As to! Yearly Meeting, and sailed from England with 
the requiring, time will ripen, and may the|J. Oxley, yet He who ordereth the outgoin 
fruit be never parted from the tree until ripe,|of the devoted servant, saw meet to try the 
that it may have its proper flavor amongst) faith of both of these, by closing the way on 
those who have distinguishing palates. As|S. Neale’s mind for thus proceeding, which 
to thee, dear friend, and thy concern, I have| will be best expressed in his own words under 
no right to doubt. I bave always had unity| date of 5th mo. 14th, 1770. “I for some time 
with thee in thy religious labors, and should|thought I should have met thee at London, 
think it a favor to have such company over|and there have consulted with thee how and 
the great waters, if Heaven should order it) when to proceed. I was fully and freely given 
so. But the concern is of such a nature, so| up to the Lord’s disposing hand which way to 
weighty, so important, so interesting to our-| turn, but as the time drew near, I felt a stop 
selves and the church, that trying the fleece|and gloom between me and that movement, 
wet and dry, I trust will not be displeasing,|and rather a draft of mind to go from my own 
and anon we may hear from each other. * *|country; some yet unsealed reasons may be the 
Farewell, dear friend! may the Rock be our) cause of this change, but from my own small 
safe hiding place and munition in all our step-| experience, it is the sure way of moving, in the 
pings, that at home and abroad, our places|freedom and liberty which Trath gives.” In 
may be filled up with propriety, our unity |reference to this J. O. writes: ‘“‘I now found 
increase with our years, and we remain im-|myself ander great difficulty how to proceed, 
movably bent to seek the city which hath|and sought with great earnestness, that all- 
foundations, which is the humble desire of|wise Providence would direct me the right 
thy nearly united friend, way, and that I might not show myself un- 
Samugt Neate.’ {stable and unsettled, and that my trust might 
“ Karly in the following year | received ajbe in the Lord, and not in another. The 
second letter from my friend S. N.,” some ex-| Yearly Meeting drawing on, I found it my 
tracts from which will interest the reader :—|duty to proceed in regular order, as I had 
“ Dearly beloved friend, since | wrote to thee|hitherto done, and not to look back at any 
many months have elapsed. My answer to/|thing that might seem to tend to discourage- 
thine was very much in the simplicity, and as}ment. The time being now come, in awful 
I felt at that time; since which, in the service|reverence and holy fear, I laid my concern 
I have passed through and been employed in,|before the Yearly Meeting of ministers and 
I have felt no abatement in my concern. Butjelders in London. After a weighty pause and 
with an increase in the springing of light into|deliberate consideration, and reading over my 
my mind it has been always most conspicuous, | certificates from Norwich, a minute was made 
which makes me hope it is of the Lord; for|and some Friends chosen to draw up a certifi- 
the greater degree of light we have, the|cate for the meeting’s approbation.” * * * 
clearer everything appears ; and thou knowest|“ May my trast and confidence be in Him, 
sometimes there are withdrawings to prove|more and more, in this warfare in which I am 
our faith and fidelity, when all prospects are| now about to engage, that I may have to say 
shaded, and we feel an entire blank. | thought|with the Psalmist, ‘The Lord liveth and 
I would therefore ask thee how thou farest,|blessed be my Rock, and let the God of my 
my brother, and how thou gettest forward |salvation be exalted.’” * * * “ After making 
with thy feelings. In my searching, I have|visits to my relations and friends in country 
thought, if this matter of great importance|and town, and receiving many who through 
. ? must be submitted to by me, which has been| kindness came to see me, with whom I have 
before her in the west, during her absence, I| <9 many years upon my mind, I should think| good unity, we parted in much love and con- 
was as if no concern had ever been, and \t! myself much favored, if the Lord of mercy |trition of soul; and taking leave of my dear 
fared with me as if it would quite wear off.| would unite us together in this labor, and| wife and affectionate children, which at part- 
Somewhat more than a month afterwards I\ suffer me to get under thy skirt, because I|ing was very trying, on the 13th of 7th mo. 
received a letter in answer to mine as fol-|think with thy spirit, and temper and con-|1770, I set forward to London.” * * I con- 
lows :— cern, I have great unity, the more so, the|tinued visiting meetings in and about London 
‘Glanmire, 2d of 8th mo. 1769. |more I look at it. But even this favor I[/till the 28th, when I was ordered down to 
My dearly beloved and esteemed friend,| would endeavor to relinquish, if not perfectly |Gravesend, and was accompanied by many 
Joseph Oxley,—I received thine in course of|conformable to the Divine will, that I know | Friends whom [I loved in that which changeth 
the 6th ult., which was very unexpected both| sustains all those employed in the Lord’s ser- | not.” 
as to the subject and the letter; and however| vice, as submission, dedication, and awful | Their cabin passengers were mainly mili- 
some have circulated an intimation of my/|fear are abode in.” tary officers, who behaved with becoming 
having any drawings to visit the churcheson| The narrative continues: “It was no small) respect toward this humble ambassador for 
the continent of America, it has never of late|comfort to my mind to find a Friend so con |Christ, After being at sea a short time, a 
transpired from me, except when I have been|cerned, and one with whom I[ had such close |concern for the good of the souls of those peo- 
asked the question; silence or perhaps an|unity and sweet fellowship. And though the ple grew so heavy upon J. Oxley’s mind, that 
evasive answer may have formed suggestions|trial was great and hard to submit to, yet) he consulted with the captain and two known 
in their minds, which they have without my/ made somewhat easier in having the prospect professors of religion, in regard to assembling 
approbation privately circulated. And this/of such a choice Friend for a companion. So for divine worship at stated times; except 
has been the cause of the report. I consider! we kept waiting in stillness and in patience when the weather should be so boisterous a3 
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Joseph Oxley. 
(Continned from page 307 ) 

“Many years before my going into Scot- 
land, I was apprehensive that at some time 
it would be required of me to take a much 
longer journey. But nothing of that kind 
appeared to be very nigh at hand, and I de- 
sired to wait in a state of resignedness, and 
not to be afraid, and so terrify myself with ap- 
prebensions of what might be, neither on the 
other hand to be forward in giving credit to 
every appearance as a real concern. To live 
in reverence and fear before the Lord, and 

‘walk circumspectly before men, seemed the 
present requirement and way of duty. * * * 
But in the year 1769, I found my mind so 
closely beset with the concern I was under, 
as not to be able to keep altogether silent, and 
having some intelligence given me, that it was 
thought Samuel Neale, of Ireland, one whom 
I knew and had good unity with, had some- 
what on bis mind of the like kind, and finding 
my concern to increase and grow stronger, it 
was upon me tv write to him, which I did. 
* * * After having done so, my mind was 
made quite easy. My wife having a journey 
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to prevent. This was acceded to, and resolu- 
tions were drawn up and adopted for their 
future regulation, the first of which was, 
“That the first day of every week shall be 
set apart, as far as is consistent with the exi- 
gencies of our present situation, for the per- 
formance of religious worship, that every one 
may enjoy liberty of conscience, and have an 
opportunity of performing his religious ser- 
vice according to the mode and opinion of the 
particular church or people of which he or she 
is a member, the state cabin shall be cleared 
of all encumbrances whatsoever by ten o’clock 
in the forenoon of every First-day of the week, 
commonly called Sunday, for the conveniency 
of the people called Quakers, and such others 
as Shall choose to assemble with them forabout 
the space of two hours; and further, that on 
every Fifth-day, from the hours of eleven to 
one be set apart for religious worship.” “We 
continued our meetings on Ist and 5th days 
without any material inconvenionce, except 
sometimes the weather being very boisterous 
so as to prevent. There were six who made 
profession with us, but several others of the 
passengers attended our meetings, and be- 
haved orderly and well. I endeavored to walk 
before them prudently and conduct myself 
wisely, avoiding as much as possible giving 


any just occasion of offence, and in so doing 


gained their esteem and respect, and the ad- 
vice I hud to give, whether public or private, 
was generally well received. There was also 
a German Lutheran preacher on board, a 
steady well behaved man, and others profes- 
sing the Lutheran religion; they also had 
their meetings, and oft-times would attend 
* * * “Johann Christopher Kunze, 
the German preacher, had repeatedly request- 
ed that I would write something in his book, 
and after deliberately considering thereon, I 
had freedom to write as follows: Esteemed 
friend,— As thou desired I would write a few 
lines in thy book, I have freedom to insert the 


, 


judgment of the apostle respecting religion 
who says, ‘In Christ Jesus circumcision avail 


eth nothing, nor uncircumcision, bat a new 
creature ; and as many as walk after this rale, 
peace be on them and mercy, and upon the 


Israel of God.’ Let us preach this Gospel witt 


power, to the end that our hearers may be- 
lieve, and walk by the same rule, and mind 
the same thing. I am much pleased with 
thine and our friends’ company, Frederick 


Augustus aod Henry Muhlenberg, brother 
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forms, and in no respect resembling the Trilo-|than the point of the finest needle, the whole 
bites, have been discovered in the Silurian|steeple of a church, which was 299 feet high, 
Rocks both of England and America—the/jand 750 feet distant; and then turning it 
Pterygotus and the Eurypterus—both supposed |toward a neighboring house, saw through 
to bave been inhabitants of fresh water ;|many of these little hemispheres, not only the 
quarry-men, where they were first found, |front of the house, but also the doors and win- 
from the winged form and feather-like orna-|dows, and could discern distinctly whether 
ment of their thoracic appendages, fancifully |the windows were open or shut! Such a piece 
named them ‘ Seraphim.’ of mechanism transcends all comprehension, 
But we need not multiply illustrations: a/and is to be reckoned among the highest and 
single instance will sufficiently indicate the|most marvellous of animal organs. Yet, we 
high animal organisms that existed in this|find this very organ io all its complexity, 
primeval epoch—we refer to the Trilobite. |beauty and efficiency in the trilobites of the 
During the middle and later periods of this|dim and immeasurably remote Silurian epoch. 
era, trilobites abounded over every portion of} The form of each eye in the trilobite was 
the earth’s surface; whole beds of rock were|that of the frustum of a cone, or of a circular 
formed almost exclusively of their remains.|pyramid with the point cut off. On these cir- 
The fossils of no less than four hundred dif-|cular and tapering prominences were ranged 
ferent species have been discovered. And|compactly and with the utmost regularity the 
geologists know no more unique family of |little facets or lenses, for three-fourths of their 
animals than that of the trilobites, ora family |circumference; so that where the distinct 
more unlike any which now exists. ‘In their|vision of one eye ceased, that of the other be- 
nicely-jointed shells, the armorer of the mid-|gan, and their combined range swept the en- 
dle ages might have found almost all the con-|tire horizon. The number of these lenses in 
trivances of his craft anticipated, with not a/different species varied from four hundred to 
few besides which he had failed to discover.’ |six thousand, in each eye. Now, when we 
They varied in size from an inch or two to a/find organs of such high complexity and per- 
foot or more in length. The head presented, | fection as these, organs as complex and perfect 
in general, the form of an oval buckler, and|as any now living; and find them, not in few 
the body was composed of a series of articula-|or rare instances, but overspreading the globe, 
tions or rings overlapping one another, so that |and that at the period, so far as man has been 
many of them could roll themselves up into ajable to discover, which marked the dawn of 
ball like a hedgehog. Barrande, in his inter-|animal existence on our planet—how clear 
esting work on The Silurian System of Bohe-|the voice, and how decisive the testimony of 
mia, has traced them through the various |such a fact against the Development idea, that 
stages of their embryonic development, and|as we travel back in time and approach the 
shown that they underwent metamorphoses|commencement of things, animal structures 
to some extent similar to certain insects. |must grow more and more simple, higher or- 
Their usual mode of swimming was upon their | ganisms must insensibly fade into lower, until 
backs, and the places they chose for their|at length nothing is left but the merest em- 
abodes were far from shore, but commonly in| bryos of life. We have travelled backward 
shallow water. But the points in these crea-|by millions of years, and millions of ages, and 
tures upon which we desire to fix special at-|now stand at the base of the Great Silurian 
tention are the organs of vision, which were |System, hard by ‘the foundations of the 
compound eyes. The discovery of these eyes|earth, and behold even here the perfection of 
of trilobites in so perfect a state of preserva-|animal mechanism—Eves as complex and curi- 
tion, after having been buried for incalculable | ous, as beautiful and efficient, as any that rejoice 
ages in the early strata of the earth, is one of |in the sunshine of to-day! 
the most marvellous facts yet disclosed by| Professor Buckland, of Oxford University, 
geological researches. And we must regard \speaking of the trilobite eye, says: ‘We do 
these organs with feelings of no ordinary kind, |not find this instrament passing onwards, as 
when we recollect that we have before us the |it were, through a series of experimental 
identical instruments of vision through which |changes, from more simple into more complex 
the light of heaven was admitted to the sen-|forms; it was created at the very first, in the 
soriam of some of the first inhabitants of our |fulness of perfect adaptation to the uses and . 
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and professors with thee in religion; and am |planet. condition of the class of creatures, to which 


thankful in my measure that the Lord ha 


s| This very wonderful organ of vision, the|this kind of eye has ever been, and is still ap- 


been pleased to be with us in our little gather-|Compound Hye, is found in many of the in-|propriate.’* 

ings on the wide ocean. May his everlasting |sects and crastaceans of the present day. On| Having descended through the varied and 
arm of Divine strength surround you, and pro- |the head of a fly, fur example, are two large |numberless strata of the four great divisions 
tect and bless you in every good word and |protuberances, one on each side ; these are its |of the earth’s crust, and successively surveyed 
work, is the fervent prayer of thy affectionate |jorgans of vision. The whole surface of these |thetr fossil inhabitants till we have reached a 


friend, JosePH OXLEY.” 
(To be continued.) 


For “The Friend.” 





prominences is covered with a multitade of|point where all certain traces of organized 
small hemispheres, arranged closely and with jexistences vanish, we may now retrace our 
the utmost regularity. ‘These little hemis-|steps and come back to the land and light of 


Evolution, or the theory of the natural development pheres have each of them a minute trans-|the living ; and we do so with the full convic- 
of forms of organic life from lower or anterior |PAarent convex lens in the middle, each of|tion that in all we have seen and examined, 


forms or types. 
(Continued from page 306.) 


which has a distinct branch of the optic nerve | there is nothing that can with fairness be con- 
ministering to it; so that the different lenses|strued into a sapport or countenance of the 


“«It is worthy of remark,’ says Hugh Miller, |™8Y be considered as so many distinct eyes.|theory of gradual development; on the con- 
‘that the Brachiopods of the Silurian periods, Of these eyes, the beetle bas on each side|trary, platform after platform of animal re- 


in which the group occupied such large spac 


@ |3180 ; the common house-fly 4000 ; the drone-|mains, throughoat our whole descent, has 


in creation, consisted of greatly larger and more fly 7000—each of which, in all these, is capable |clearly proclaimed the Hand and Counsel of 
important animals then any which it contains of receiving and forming a distinct image of|the Creator to have been concerned in its pro- 


in the present day.’* 
Crustaceans of very curious and complicate 





* Foot Prints of the Oreator, p. 209. 


any object that may stand or lie before it.|duction, even to the very last we have no- 
q | Leuwenhoek, having adjusted the eye of a fly | ticed. 

or the purpose, could see distinctly in each |}——* 

of these diminutive lenses, though not larger| * Bridgewater Treatise, Vol. VI, p. 304. 
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6. If the Darwinian Theory be true, we ought 
not to find any animal forms continuing fixed 
and unchanged from age to age, and epoch to 
epoch ; but all in a process of variation, more or 
less rapid, but ceaseless. The very foundation 
of this hypothesis is, that all living organisms 
are subject to variation arising from the in- 
heritanve of less or more of the peculiarities 
of two distinct parents; from the scarcity or 
abundance of food ; from the heat or cold, dry 
ness or dampness of climate ; from the use or 
disuse of certain members; from spontaneous 
differences, and accidental deformities. These 
various Causes, it is said, being in operation 
through all time and in all regions, every or- 
ganism and type of organism must be in an 
unceasing process of change. 

Now, is this found to be the fact? Is the 
theory sustained and confirmed in this par- 
ticular by the revelations of geology? We 
again say, No,—and support our answer by 
quotations on the point from an authority 
that none will suspect of being biased against 
Darwin or against his theory. ‘There are 
some groups of animals and plants,’ says Pro. 
fessor Huxley, ‘in the fossil world, which 
have been said to belong to “persistent types,” 
because they have persisted, with very little 
change, indeed, through a very great range 
of time, while everything about them has 
changed largely. There are families of fishes 
whose type of construction has persisted all 
the way from the carboniferous rock right 
up to the cretaceous ; and others which have 
lasted through almost the whole range of the 
secondary rocks, und from the Lias to the 
older tertiaries. It is something stupendous 


this—to consider a genus lasting without es- 


sential modifications through all this enor. 
mous lapse of time while almost everything 
else was changed and modified."* The same 
authority tells us that some few animals that 
flourished in the remote epoch of the Chalk 
Formation have come down across all the ages 
of ages that have since elapsed so identical and 
unchanged as ‘not to be even distinguishable 
from living species. The globigerena of that 
period is not different from that of the present 
day ; and the same may be said of many other 
Foraminifera. The Snake’s head Lamp-shell 
Terebratulina caput Serpentis), which lives in 
our English seas, abounded in the Chalk 
Seas.’} 

‘The Shark of the Devonian and Carbon. 
iferous formations differs no more from exist- 
ing Sharks than these do from one another.’t 

‘The highest living group of reptiles, the 
Crocodile, is represented at the early part of 
the Mesozoic epoch, by species identical in 
the essential characters of their organization 
with those now living.’ ’t : 

(To be continued.) 
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Selected. 

What occurred at , confirms me in the 
opinion that there is quite a possibility for 
ministers who are usually careful not to move 
in the line of the ministry until they feel the 
putting forth of Him who alone can qualify 
for the service, becoming beguiled as it were 
by the fervency of their feelings, to make ad. 
ditions to that which had been well said by 
others. 

I have thought sometimes if those who 
make such additions had tried the fleece both 
wet and dry, they would have found the im. 

° 


* Huxley’s Origin of Species, p. 139. 
+ Lay Sermons, No. IX. ¢ Ib. No. X. 
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pulse to speak arose more from the solemniz. 
ing effects of what had been previously said, 
than a command to them to hand forth to the 
states of those assembled. For want of thus 


waiting to feel distinctly the “ woe,” they]. 


sometimes add that which is a repetition of 
what has been said, and the result is to tire the 
hearers rather than edify them, dissipating 
sometimes the solemnity that was induced. 
The additions may be couched in correct lan- 
guage, and the doctrine unexceptionable, but 
its effects aré not such as attend the words 
coming from one anointed to hand forth to 
the states of the people at the time.—From 
the Memoranda of an eller in Philadelphia, 
lately deceased. 


——————_-o—————— 


For “The Friend.” 
Incidents and Reflections.—No. 3. 
RELIGIOUS CONTROVERSY. 

The train of thought which was carried out 
in the last number of these “ Incidents and 
Reflections,” led to some remarks on religious 
controversy. As the subject is one of con 
siderable importance, it is proposed to speak 
of it again in the present article. 

Thomas Story was the first Recorder of the 
City of Philadelphia, and a valuable minister 
in our Society. He was a man of good educa- 
tion and much ability, and in his extensive 
travels in the service of the Gospel often met 
with opponents, and was drawn into public 
disputes with them. While still a young man, 
residing with his father at Carlisle in Eng- 
land, and soon after he had joined the Society 
of Friends; a certain Dr. Gilpin of his ac 
quaintance invited him to his house, and de- 
sired to see some of the writings of Friends. 
Thomas thereupon sent him all that he had. 
His journal says: 

‘Soon after [ had parted with these books, 
I observed a cloud come over my mind, and 
an unusual concern; and therein the two 
sacraments (commonly so termed) came afresh 
into my remembrance, and divers scriptures 
and arguments, pro and con; and then I[ was 
apprehensive the Doctor was preparing some- 
thing of that sort to discourse me upon; and 
I began to search out some Scriptures in de- 
fence of my own sentiments on those subjects; 
but as I proceeded a little in that work, I be- 
came more uneasy and clouded; upon which 
[ laid aside the Scripture, and sat still, look- 
ing towards the Lord for counsel; for I con 
sidered the Doctor as a man of great learning, 
religious in his way, an ancient preacher anid 
writer too, famous in Oliver's time, and a 
throne among his brethren ; and that he might 
advance such subtilties as I could not readily 
confute, nor would concede to, as knowing 
them erroneous, though | might not suddenly 
be furnished with arguments to demonstrate 
their fallacy ; and so might receive hurt. 

“And then it was clear in my understanding 
that, as he was in his own will and strength, 
though with a good intent, in his own sense, 
searching the letter, and depending upon that 
and his own wisdom, acquirements and sub- 
tilty, leaning to his own spirit and under- 
standing, | must decline that way, and trust 
in the Spirit of Christ, the divine Author of 
the Holy Scriptures. And as this caution was 
presented in the life and virtue of Truth, [ 
rested satisfied therein, and searched no far- 
ther on that occasion. When I went to his 
house, he entered into a discourse on those 
subjects ; and had such passages of Scripture 
folded down as he purposed to use ; and when 


I observed it, I was confirmed that my sight 
of him, in my own chamber at Carlisle, and 
of his work, some days before, was right; and 
my mind was strengthened thereby.” 

The conference between them was a friend] 
one, and Thomas Story experienced the Spirit 
of the Almighty to give him understanding, 
so that he was enabled to explain to the Doe. 
tor the spiritual views he had embraced of 
true religion, and the outward and temporary 
nature of what is termed the Lord’s Supper, 
The Doctor heard without opposition, and 
they parted in friendship. 

“ From henceforth,” T. Story continues, “I 
was easy as to every thing any of that sort 
could say. And divers disputes I have had 
with many of them since, in other parts of the 
world ; but never began any controversy, being 
always on the defensive side; and rarely en- 
tered upon any point in question, with any 
sect, till I knew the divine Truth over all in 
my own mind, and my will sabjected by it. 
And my next care usually was, not to pro- 
voke my opponent; for, by keeping him calm, 
I had his own understanding, and the measure 
of grace in him, for truth and my point, 
against the error he contended for; ‘and my 
chief aim generally hath been, to gain upon 
peoples’ understanding for their own good. 
But when a man is put into a passion, he may 
be confounded, but not convinced ; for passion 
is as scorching fire without light; it suspends 
the und-rstanding and obstructs the way to 
it, so that it cannot be gained upon or in- 
formed, which ought to be the true aim in all 
conferences and reasoning in matters of re- 
ligion ; else all will end in vain and unprofit- 
able jangling, contrary to the nature of the 
thing they reason about, and displease the 
Holy One, and end in trouble. But two or 
three times at most, in the course of life, and 
occasional occurrences, in some low cases, with 
meaner opponents, in too hasty engagements 
in my own strength, and off my fall guard, 
my mind bath been ruffled. And though I 
have gained the point, by force of argument, 
from the principle of reason only, and not 
from the principle of Divine Truth; yet have 
not had that peace and satisfaction of mind 
which is to be found in the virtue of Trath 
alone. And this has also taught me to be 
totally silent, and sometimes even insulted by 
ignorants, as if [ had nothing to say; till the 
power and virtue of Trath bath arisen in my 
mind, and then it hath never failed, by its 
own light and evidence, to support its own 
cause, and justify me.” 

On one ocvasion, when at London, visiting 
among his relatives, T. Story accompanied his 
elder brother, who was Dean of Limerick in 
Ireland, to the house of Robert Constable, a 
Justice of the Peace, and a near relation. 
Among other company was a priest who was 
a stranger to him, and not knowing their ro- 
lationship thought Thomas fair game, and, as 
he says, * Began to peck at me by several 
sour hints, which showed his dislike of my 
company ; which, for conversation’s sike, I 
passed by. But my forbearance and silence 
encouraging him to be a little bolder, at length 
be moved a plain accusation, and said, ‘“‘ You 
deny the ordinances of Christ, Water Baptism 
and the Lord’s Supper.” 

“T replied: ‘Thou hast not heard me say 
anything on these subjects; how dost thou 
therefore know what I deny or affirm ?’ Then, 
said he, ‘I perceive you are one of that sect 
that does deny them.’ ‘ What authority hast 
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thou, said I, for Water Baptism?’ He was 
ready with that mach mistaken text, ‘Go ye 
therefore and teach all nations, baptizing,’ &c. 
‘This, said I, was a commandment given by 
Christ to his apostles; but dost thou think 
this is a command to thee; (for thou seems to 
be a teacher of the people), hast thou any au- 
thority by this text?’ Upon this he hesitated 
a little, and the Justice began to smile. The 
pause being over, the priest answered, ‘ Yes.’ 
Then, said I, ‘how many nations hast thou 
travelled through in this work? how many 
taught and baptized?’ His countenance began 
a little to alter, and then he replied, ‘I have 
never been out of England.’ My next ques- 
tion was; ‘How many counties of England 
hast thou travelled in this service?’ He an- 
swered, he had not travelled in any on that 
account. ‘Then, said I, thou wicked and 
unfaithfal servant, out of thy own mouth shalt 
thou be judged: Thou hast here affirmed, be- 
fore these witnesses, that the Lord Jesus 
Christ hath commanded and sent thee to teach 
and baptize all nations, and thou art set down 
ina corner, and hast not baptized any one. 
Forthou must understand, friend, that sprink- 
ling an infant is no baptism, either in mode 
or subject.’ Upon this the Counsellor laughed 
outright (for so he was as well as a Justice, ) 
and the other priests smiled. Then, said the 
Justice, ‘Sir, this gentleman is my near re- 
lation, a cousin-german, you will get nothing 
by meddling with him on these subjects.’ 
‘And so the matter dropped, and we entered 
on such matters as occurred, and more natural 
for conversation among relations and acquaint- 
ance.” 


Sufferings from Deprivation of Water. 

The following account is from the pen of 
Dr. J. H. King, who was one of the relieving 
party sent in quest of the lost men, who had 
been scouting on the Llano Estacado or Staked 
Plains, of Texas. Shortly after meeting them 
he noted down the substance of this paper, 
which he gleaned while the events were still 
vividly impressed on the memories of the suf- 
ferers. 

“Capt. Nolan, Lieut. C. L. Cooper, and 
forty troopers, with eight pack-mules, had 
for some days been scouting in the region of 
‘Double Lakes’ and ‘ Cedar Lake,’ lookiny for 
Indians. On the 26th of July, 1877, a rumor 
was brought into camp at ‘Double Lakes’ 
that a band of hostile Indians had recently 
been seen passing ‘Dry Lake.’ Capt. Nolan 
forthwith prepared to follow them, and broke 
up camp at 1 p. M., July 26th. 

“The Indian trail was struck west of Dry 
Lake, and pursued until dark, being then no 
longer discernible. The guide, in his anxiety 
to keep the Indian trail, had neglected his 
landmarks, and was unable to find water 
when the halt was sounded. The party were 
compelled, therefore, to make a dry camp and 
80 pass the night. On leaving‘ Double Lake,’ 
each man’s canteen had been filled, but in 
consequence of the intense heat they were 
emptied in the early part of the march, and 
what little water ‘Dry Lake’ contained was 
80 strongly alkaline that neither man nor 
beast could drink it. 

“At dawn the trail was again taken up 
and followed perseveringly, not only with a 
view of capturing the Indians, but also with 
hopes that it might conduct them to some lake 
or water-hole. Their course lay over a gently 
undulating country; the soil dry, mostly of a 
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reddish color, covered with bunches of short 
grass, bere and there a stunted mesquite-bush 
ten or fifteen inches high, and occasional 
twigs of scrub-oak of similar size. The heat 
was excessive—‘coup de soleil’ had prostrated 
two men, and all were suffering severely from 
thirst. 

“Towards sunset the trail commenced to 
spread, breaking into a multitude of ill-defined 
tracks, rendering further pursuit useless, and 
the chase was given up. Men had been 
thrown out on the flanks all day to seek for 
water, and for the same purpose the guide 
explored every valley and depression within 
view. Matters were assuming a grave aspect ; 
many were faint and exhausted; some fell 
from their saddles. The horses necded water 
equally with their riders. After adopting all 
customary methods to extricate his command 
from this critical position, Capt. Nolan finally 
mounted the guide on his private horse, a 
tough animal, and ordered him to traverse 
the country, ranging wherever he thought it 
possible to find water. This guide was never 
seen afterwards. Capt. Nolan for a time 
awaited his return, and then determined to 
fall back upon ‘ Double Lakes,’ which were 
supposed to be 75 or 100 miles distant, where) 
he felt confident of obtaining water. 

“ Another day was drawing to a close, and, 
as night came on, advantage was taken of | 
the cooler atmosphere, and every nerve was 
strained to reach ‘ Double Lakes.’ 

“The next day found them still marching 
onward, and the mid-day tropical heat caus- 
ing great suffering. ‘The desire for water 
now became uncontrollable. The most loath- 
some fluid would now have been accepted to} 
moisten their swollen tongues and supply| 
their inward craving. The salivary and ma- 
cous secretions had long been absent; their 
mouths and throats were so parched that 
they could not swallow the government hard-| 
bread ; after being masticated it accumulated 
between the teeth and in the palate, from) 
whence it had to be extracted with the fin- 
gers ; the same occurred with mesquite beans 
and whatever else they attempted to eat.| 
The sensibility of the lingual and buccal mu-| 
cous membranes was 8o much impaired that) 
they could not perceive when anything was) 
in their mouths. The condition of the ‘prime 
vie’ may in a degree be realized, when it is 
explained that brown sugar would not dis-| 
solve in their mouths, and that it was impos- 
sible for them to swallow it. Vertigo and| 
dimness of vision affected all; they had diffi-; 
culty in speaking, voices weak and strange- 
sounding; and they were troubled with deaf- 
ness, appearing stupid to each other, questions) 
having to be repeated several times before 
they could be understood; they were also 
very feeble and had a tottering gait. Many 
were delirious. What little sleep they were 
able to get was disturbed with ever-recurring 
dreams of banquets, feasts, and similiar scenes, 
in which they were enjoying every kind of 
dainty food and delicious drink. 

“ At this stage they would in all likelihood 
have perished had they not resorted to the 
use of horse-blood. As the animals gave out) 
they cut them open and drank their blood. 
The horses had been so long deprived of every 








kind of fluid that their blood was thick, and 
coagulated instantly on exposure; neverthe- 
less, at the time it appeared more delicious 
than anything they had ever tasted; in fact, 
every one was so eager to obtain it that dis- 
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cipline alone prevented them from struggling 
for more than the stinted share allowable to 
each. The heart and other viscera were grasp- 
ed and sucked as if to secure even the sem- 
blance of moisture. At first they could not 
swallow the clotted blood, but had to hold it 
in their mouths, moving it to and fro between 
the teeth, until it became somewhat broken 
up, after which they were enabled to force it 
down their parched throats. This horse-blood 
quickly developed diarrhea. They became 
oppressed with dyspneea, and a feeling of suf- 
focation as though the sides of the trachea 
were adhering, to relieve which they closed 
the lips and breathed through the nose, pro- 
longing the intervals between each inspiration 
as much as possible. Gazing on each other, 
their lips thus closed were observed to be 
covered with a whitish, dry froth, and had a 
ghastly, pale, lifeless appearance, as though 
they would never be opened agaiv. ‘heir 
fingers and the palms of their hands looked 
shrivelled and pale; some who had removed 
their boots suffered from swollen feet and legs. 

“ The situation was now desperate, and feel- 
ings akin to despair took possession of theni— 
suspicious ideas towards each other came over 
them, and they lost confidence in each other. 
They again saw the sun set, and another night 
was spent on these untrodden wastes, without 
alleviation of their misery. Persistent wake- 
fulness now aggravated their mental anguish, 
and in vain at every halt they lay down and 
tried to sleep. 

“Their deplorable condition continued to 


| gradually grow worse. until 5 a. M., July 30th, 


1877, when, providentially, part of the com- 
mand succeeded in making ‘ Double Lakes.’ 
At this time a number of men were missing, 
some having been unable to keep ap with the 
main column, while others had strayed after 
water. 

“ Both officers and men were almost helpless 
on reaching ‘ Double Lakes,’ and the wished- 
for water did not greatly benefit any of them 
this day. Canteens of water were at once 
strapped to the horses, and two or three men 
sent with them on the back trail to succor and 
help on the stragglers. 

“ Fortunately, the following morning, Capt. 
Lee, with a detachment of Youkoway scouts, 
touched at ‘ Double Lakes’ and rendered most 
valuable assistance to Capt. Nolan’s party, 
despatching his scouts on all sides to hunt for 
men and horses, and furnishing rations and 
some delicacies which the sufferers were in 
absolute need of. 

“The demands of their systems were so 
imperative that the inclination to drink was 
irresistible ; it seemed impossible to refrain 
from pouring down water, notwithstanding 
that their stomachs would not retain it. As 
they kept filling themselves with water, it was 
vomited up; the same thing occurred when 
they endeavored to eat dry food. Warm 
coffee was the only thing they had that re- 
vived them at all, until after Capt. Lee met 
them. 

“ Although water was imbibed again and 
again, even to repletion of the stomach, it did 
not assuage their insatiable thirst, thus de- 
monstrating that the sense of thirst is, like 
the sense of hunger, located in the general 
system, and that it could not be relieved until 
the remote tissues were supplied. Moreover, 
the activity of this regenerating process was 
prevented by the deficiency of water in the 
absorbent vessels themselves. The same cause 
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is competent to explain the overpowering dys- 
pnea, which threatened the existence of these 
men ; for only moist membranes allow the free 
passage of gases which must take place in re- 
spiration. The lungs of these men were filled 
with the purest air, yet they appreciated an 
almost overwhelming sense of suffocation. 

“The superior endurance of the mule over 
the horse was obviously manifested on this 
scout. The horses’ tongues were swollen, 
mouths and systems generally affected much 
in the same manner as the men’s; they could 
not chew or swallow grass; many gave out 
completely. On the other hand, the mules, 
comparatively unfatigued, would crop the 
grass and graze at every halt. 

“1t is essential to remember that the sensa- 
tion of thirst, to which these cavalrymen al- 
most succumbed, was intensified by the dry 
state of the atmosphere ; they were toiling 
over arid plains and elevated plateaus in a 
climate noted for its lack of moisture. 

“On August Ist, 1877, Capt. Nolan heard 
that fourteen of his followers had managed to 
get all right as farasthe Supply Camp. His 
total loss, therefore, after this disastrous scout, 
only consisted of two men dead and two miss- 
ing, supposed to be dead. Capt. Nolan re- 
mained five or six days at ‘ Double Lakes’ to 
recuperate, and then retraced his steps to the 
Supply Camp, arriving there on August 7th, 
1877.” 


For “The Friend.” 


Past and Present. 
(Concluded from page 312.) 
The tree is known by its fruits ; and it may 
well be asked, Are those who have adopted 
the new principles and practices, giving more 


decided evidences of being weaned from the 
spirit of the world, less and less conforming 
to its manners, its fashions and its pleasures, 
and farther separated from its friendship ? 
which the Apostle declares is enmity to God. 
Do they excel their predecessors in redeeming 
the time because the days are evil, and by a 
more strict and self-denying life, proving they 
are more dedicated, humble, cross-bearing dis- 
ciples of a crucified Lord? With all the ac- 
tivity displayed ; the eagerness to engage in 
outward works, and to dress the vineyards 
of others, are the fruits of the Spirit being 
perfected in the instruments, in proportion to 
the spiritual growth professed, and the zeal 
manifested ; and does the generation growing 
up under the tuition and example of the in- 
novators, give promise of filling up the broken 
ranks of the plain, restricted and consistent 
Quakers, who seem to be fast passing away ? 

Are the doctrines and testimonies of Primi- 
tive Christianity, revived and promulgated by 
George Fox and his worthy coadjutors, for 
allegiance to which so many of the carly 
Friends laid down their lives, better under- 
stood and appreciated, and more likely to be 
supported and spread, by a class of members 
conforming to the world in dress, language 
and manners, copying after other professors 
in their modes of worship, and calling in ques- 
tion the soundness of the fundamental doc- 
trine of the Light of Christ, as “ God’s gift for 
man’s salvation,” than they were when the 
Ark of the Testimony rested on the shoulders 
of men and women whose garb, whose speech, 
and whose strict and watchful demeanor, 
spoke in unmistakable language to all around 
them, that it was their aim to be consistent 
members of a Society that was called upon 
by its religious principles not to participate 


in very many things, which though highly 
esteemed among men, are abomination in the 
sight of God? the liberty of its consistent 
members as well as their natural inclinations 
being circumscribed by the Spirit of Truth. 
Let those who love the “good old ways” 
seriously ponder, before they consent to give 
them up. 

Modes of worship are peculiarly distinctive 
of religious principles, and there is no one 
change that demonstrates more surely the 
wide departure from primitive Quakerism, 
than that which manifests itself in meetings 
for worship in many parts of different Yearly 
Meetings. Reading the Scriptures, concerted 
singing, telling experiences, multitudinous 
prayers, wordy doctrinal disquisitions, or fer- 
vid declamations, have nearly expelled silent 
worship, and preaching the gospel under the 
authority of immediate inspiration—it being 
an admitted opinion that if an individual is 
acknowledged to have received a gift in the 
ministry, he or she may exercise it, as to time 
and place, according to their own discretion. 
Much is said about preaching in demonstra- 
tion and power ; but let those who can recall 
the preaching of Thomas Scattergood, John 
Cox, Richard Jordan, Christopher Healy, 
William Jackson and others, men and women 
of that standing, put the question to them- 
selves; is the baptizing power of the gospel 
of Christ, which marked their ministerial ser- 
vices, to be equally felt accompanying the 
preaching that has sprung out of First-day 
school and Bible class teaching, or which is 
alternated with lectures, or elaborate written 
discourses on doctrinal subjects? Is it not 
rather to be felt that these originate from a 
far shallower source, the will and wisdom of 
man, and cannot raise their hearers above 
them? How striking is the contrast presented 
in the speed with which the new school of 
preachers come to maturity. Such ministers 
of the gospel as have been named, gave un- 
mistakable evidences of the preparatory self- 
abasing, transforming work of the Holy Spirit 
within, before the Head of the Church be- 


day schools,—and under certain circumstaneeg 
and with proper restrictions they do confer 
benefit—with the prestige of revival meetings, 
and increase in members, the mingling in “pg. 
ligious services” with other professors, and 
admitting their ministers to participate with 
Friends in their deliberations and movemen 
does the Society now occupy the dignified 
and important position in the van of the pro. 
fessing christian church, which the glorified 
Head designed it to hold, into which its found. 
ers advanced through sufferipg, and which 
their faithful successors are struggling to 
maintain? These queries are worth consider. 
ing. 

Opinion respecting the changes to which 
reference has been made, will be influenced 
by the varying ideas respecting the object of 
life, and the means and manner through which 
life and conversation are to be brought and 
kept in conformity to the will of the Creator, 
But the difference between the old and the 
new religion is not merely in the language 
used in stating points of formal theology, re- 
specting mysteries which the mind of man 
can never fully comprehend, for they involve 
the great principle which Friends have al- 
ways taught lies at the foundation of man’s 
successful efforts to become a child of God; 
simple obedience to the manifestations of the 
Spirit of Christ in the secret of the soul. Too 
many have learned to speak of the differences 
in doctrine, as merely speculative, not invol- 
ving any thing that need disquiet the con- 
science, or in any wise hinder a proper dis- 
charge of the religious duty of a Friend; bat, 
as before said, The tree is known by its fruits, 
and, unless wilfully blind, there are few bat 
must see that the new principles have griev- 
ously marred the comely features which true 
Quakerism always presents to the world; and 
that carried to their legitimate end they will 
lead their followers back to most of the life- 
less forms, out of which the early Friends were 
redeemed by obedience to the Light of Christ, 
How can the “Home and Foreign Missionary 
Societies,” carried on outside of the church’s 


stowed his gift upon them. In the early calls|judgment and control, and the proposed pay- 


to the exercise of that gift, it was complied 
with in the trembling fearfulness of a child, 
dreading lest he should fail to deliver the little 
given to express, in the ability which God 
alone can give. The growth in the work of 
the ministry kept pace with the deepening in 
the root of divine life, and the watchful care 
against spreading too much in the branches. 
But of latter years there appears to be little 
time required, by many, to shoot up into full 
grown men and women preachers ; workmen 
and workwomen, who evidently think them- 
selves capable to bring forth from their trea- 
sury things new and old, and in a multitude 
of words to instruct those who have grown 
gray in the school of Christ. Does not this 
indicate such being planted in a different soil 
than was formerly considered congenial to 
the nourishment and fruit-bearing of the 
plants of the Lord’s own right hand planting, 
or being surrounded by an atmosphere too 
stimulating for healthy, solid growth? How 
true is the declaration felt to be, “ The stream 
cannot rise higher than its source,” with those 
who have never been “ankle deep in Jordan ;” 
and how different the effect where the instru- 
ment has been dipped again and again, and is 


‘careful that the stream of the ministry shall 
flow from the Fountain of living water. 


Witb all that is claimed of value for First- 


ment of preachers while engaged in their ser- 
vices, be reconciled with the principles and 
practice of Friends in relation to the call of 
a minister by the Head of the Church to re- 
ligious service; the right or duty of the chureh 
to sit in judgment thereon, and the obliga 
tion to act in conformity with the injune- 
tion “‘ Freely ye have received, freely give.”? 
There was much sophistry employed to in- 
duce the fearful and halting to give up opposi- 
tion to laying waste the testimony to plain- 
ness of speech, behavior and apparel, and 
very positive were the assertions that it was 
not opening the way for further departures; 
but all such assertions are shown to have been 
deceptive by ‘the logic of facts.” Will not the 
same kind of false reasoning so blind the eyes 
of those who may have doubts in regard to 
sanctioning the last two departures, as to pre- 
vent their seeing that the end they must lead 
to, if persisted in, will be a man-made and 
hireling ministry? 

An outlook over professing christendom 
shows that the principal attack upon the reli- 
gion of Christ, is the denial of the super- 
natural, and the attempts to prove the fallacy 
of believing in its presence or in access to its 
intervention. The people are taught that 
man, like all other objects in creation, is un- 
der the dominion of general laws which are 














plicable to christianity, not only as a social| 
and civil institution but as a system of reli- 
gious faith. That man, with his bigh capa- 
cious powers, and his intuitions of what is) 
right and good, need not strive to attain any; 
ower or wisdom beyond what is inherent 
with himself, and that be his aspirations what 
they may, he must rest content with conform- 
ing to the circumstances and influences under} 
which he finds hmself placed ; for the idea of 
a higher will than his own to control his course, 
is a delusion. This is really the doctrine! 
preached by some in the West calling them- 
selves Friends, in relation to the first steps in 
religious life, prior to conversion; denying 
the need or agency of supernatural help to 
attain faith, repentance or conversion. 

Amid the scepticism of devotees to science, 
the perplexities of those who place their de-| 
pendence on learning, the indecision of some 
of the professed ministers of the gospel, and 
the retrogression of others, it would prove an) 
incalculable evil, should that part of the So-; 
ciety of Friends, which is still clinging to its 
primitive faith and testimonies, be induced to’ 
desert the banner given to it to display because 
of the Truth, by ceasing to uphold the great 
fundamental doctrine of the necessity of the 
guidance and aid of the Holy Spirit, in every 
stage of the work of salvation, and every 





immutable. It is argued that this is also ap-| that they had lost an important and sympa- 
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thizing co-adjutor in their work in President 
Grant’s retirement, and that there was a 
manifest coolness towards them in the minds 
of the present Secretary and his Commissioner 
of Indian affairs. 

The Department, under its new chief, hav- 
ing last autumn instituted an investigation 
into the affairs of the former incumbent, and 
the different agencies, including those ovcu- 
pied by Friends, through the medidim of three 
persons deputed for that purpose, an abstract 
of the report of their conclusions was pub- 
lished in the daily papers, criticising severely 
many of the appointees of the former Indian 
Commissioner, and the general management 
of his office. The report also impeached in 
general terms, but without specific charges, 
the efficiency and conduct of Dr. William 
Nicholson, who for some years bas had the 
supervision of all the seven agencies controlled 
by Friends, under the title of Superintendent 
of the Central Superintendency. His office 
was at Lawrence, Kansas, and to him the local 
agents reported all their proceedings and ac- 
counts, and received through him theirinstruc- 
tions from the government. Shortly after 
the report of this commission was made pub- 
lic, and without any notice of such an inten- 
tion being given to the Executive Committee, 
the Indian Bureau abolished the office of the 





effort for the promotion of the kingdom of Central Superintendent, and ordered Dr. W. 
the Redeemer. So long as they conscien-| Nicholson to turn over the future manage- 
tiously hold to this fundamental truth of, ment of its concerns to another officer. Sub- 
christianity, and allow it to regulate their, sequently the Indian Department appointed an 
conduct and carry on the work of regenera-| agent for the Kiowa and Comanche Agency, 
tion in the soul, the doctrines and testimonies who was not nominated by Friends, and the 
of the gospel, as ever believed in and main-| agent of the Wichita Agency having resigned, 
tained by Friends will be held inviolate; and) they propose to consolidate it with the Kiowa 
however others may exchange them for senti-|and Comanche Agency, and put them in 
ments deemed more liberal and better adapted! charge of the above named agent. 
to the intelligence of the age, but which a 
back to the forms and practices of professors| Nicholson presented an elaborate and clear 
in the outer court, from which the early| vindication of his official management, which 
Friends were emancipated, this remnant be it fully confirmed the prior conviction of the 
small or large, will continue to shine as lights) Committee that his course has been pradent, 
in the world, and be examples of the practical|faithfal and just. They also found that the 
application of the religion of Christ to restrain| several local agents under appointment by 
and constrain in all the particulars of life and| Friends, now for nine years, (except a slight 
conversation. ‘he Lord will have a peculiar) irregularity in one case, to which the attention 
people to come up to his help against the|of the Department had already, been called,) 
mighty, and though they may be “an afflicted| have proved themselves free from any just im- 
and poor people,” as they trust in Him, He! putation of corruption or fraud, and have real- 
can, and in his own time, will raise them up ized the expectations of President Grant and 
to show forth his praise, and finally give them’ others, that honesty and a fair degree of effi- 
to see Jerusalem a quiet habitation, a place of) ciency in the administration of Indian affairs 
broad rivers and streams, wherein shall go no could be obtained by the system of appoint- 
galley with oars, nor gallant ship pass thereby.! ment under the auspices of such a religious 
| organization as that of the Society of Friends. 
For “The Friend.” |The want of cordial co-operation of the pre- 
The work of Friends among the Indians in the Indian’ gent Indian Department with the system, 
Territory and Kansas, las evinced by the circumstances above men. 
The Executive Committee on Indian affairs,| tioned, and also in other ways towards some 
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President and Secretary of the Interior, when, 
after full and frank discussion, the following 
conditions were agreed upon :— 

Ist. That the parties nominated by the 
Representatives of the Society should not be 
called upon to perform any service which 
would compromise our well known peace 
principles. 

2nd. That the Representatives of the So- 
ciety should nominate the Superintendent and 
all the agents within the district assigned to 
it, and become morally responsible for their 
conduct. 

3rd. That in case any cause of complaint 
should arise against any person appointed on 
such nomination, the Executive Committee 
should be informed, so that innocent parties 
should have the opportunity to explain and 
shield themselves from unjust reproach with- 
out unnecessary exposure. 

4th. That in case any appointee should fail 
to accomplish the objects of his appointment 
to the satisfaction of the government as well 
as of the Committee, that he should imme- 
diately resign when requested by the Com- 
mittee to do so. 

5th. That the government reserved to itself 
the option of dismissing any person who 
should prove unworthy of confidence. 

6th. That the Executive Committee should 
have the option of employing, at its own ex- 
pense, a General Agent to visit the Agencies 
and become familiar with all the work, and 
|report to the Committee. 

Ihe General Agent was recognized as such 
by the Department of the Interior, and ac- 
corded all the privileges at the Department 
and the Agencies which were necessary fur 
the thorough performance of his duties. 

Dr. William Nicholson, late Superintendent 
of the Central Superintendency, was appoint- 


At the late meeting of the Committee, Dr. |ed to act as General Agent, and the Secretary 


jo the Interior agreed to accord him all neces- 
sary facilities for the fulfilment of his duties 
las recited in the above conditions. 

The Commissioner of Indian Affairs also 
jstated that he expected Friends to consider 
the schools and civilizing work at the Kiowa 
and Comanche, and Wichita Agencies, as still 
under their care. 

Thus, when the door stemed about to close 
upon continuance in this work, it is again 
| providentially opened. 

Much need has been felt for the extension 
of some civil law over the Indians, that would 
enabke the agents to settle disputes and punish 
crimes that may occur on the reservations, 
either bet ween Indians or with the white men 
encroaching on them. No redress for such 
|breaches of the peace can be had under the 
| present laws without taking the offender and 
witnesses perhaps hundreds of miles from the 
place of committal, to a United States Dis- 
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appointed by the different Yearly Meetings|of the other religious bodies engaged in the |trict Court; and there is no constabulary force 
in the United States, and by the Indian Aid service, seriously discouraged the Executive/in the Indian territory, except the soldiers at 
Association of Friends of Philadelpbia, held; Committee of Friends, and led them to look | the forts, to arrest offenders. The United 
an important meeting at Germantown, Phila-| toward a withdrawal from further prosecution | States statutes also declare that the Govern- 
delphia, on the 10th and 11th of the Fourth|of the work, so far as the appointment of| ment now possesses no jurisdiction over crimes 
month. Since the expiration of the term ofjagents and the business of governing and/|perpetrated by one Indian against the person 
office of President Grant and the advent of a| managing the Indians on their reservations|or property of another Indian in cases where 
new administration, with Carl Schurz as Sec-| are involved. ithe local tribal laws are operative. 

retary of the Interior, and J. P. HaytasCom-| Since the meeting first alluded to they have| To remedy these difficulties, some Friends 
missioner of Indian affairs, under that De-| had an interview witb President Hayes, whe, Haterested in Indian affairs in Philadelphia, in 
partment, the Committee of Friends who were|after hearing the matter stated, asked that|concert with the Executive Committee, have 
deputed to communicate with the govern-|the conditions under which Friends had been |drafted a bill which has been presented to 
mental officers in the work of nominating! acting should be reduced to writing. Congress, to constitute each Indian agent a 
agents and teachers for the different agencies} ‘This was done, and on the 2ad inst. the| Justice of the Peace in his district, with power 
under the care of Friends, have been sensible Committee had another interview with the'to administer the laws in minor causes, both 
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civil and criminal, among either Indians or| Every heart knoweth its own bitterness, 
whites in his agency, and to try cases by ajand although the hidden sorrows that our 
jury of Indians, who understand the English |fellows cannot see or appreciate may be in- 
language ; also to appoint a police force of In-}deed “light afflictions” in comparison with 
dians to arrest offenders. Judges are also to|some that humanity has had to endure, yet 
be appointed by the U. States Government|nothing is hid from Him who sees the sparrow 
for each Indian reservation, and they will|fall and counts the hairs of the head; and if 
have power to hold courts and try all cases of |the exercises and conflicts that attend any in 
capital crime, or where property worth over|the Christian warfare are accepted as His 
$200 is involved. It is hoped this bill may|ministrations, for refinement, sanctification 
become a law, as it is in accord with the re-jand tests Of faith, with an eye to the things 
commendation of the Committee of Indian |that are unseen and eternal, we are warrant- 
affairs and meets the approbation of those|ed in the comfortable assurance that these 
most conversant with the care of the Indians |trials of faith shall prove much more precious 


on their reservations. 
aneeettitnipraene 
As the virtue of a strong spirituous liquor 
evaporates by degrees, in a vial which is not 
closely stopped ; in like manner, the life and 
power of the spirit insensibly vanish away, if 
the heart is not kept with all diligence. 
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‘‘For we that are in this tabernacle do 
groan, being burthened.”” How descriptive 
is this language of the indefatigable Apostle 
and laborer in the harvest field of souls, 
of the sense of burthen and the infirmity 
of the flesh, which involuntarily steals over 


even the strongest, at times, in this scene of| 


conflict! The spirit may be truly willing to 
toil on in the path of duty, but the flesh is 
weak ; and in ruminating upon the various 
trials, buffetings and disappointments that at- 
tend even the faithful followers of the Lord 
Jesus, the sigh seems to go up from the faint- 
ing spirit to be unclothed of the shackles of 
the earthly tabernacle, that mortality may 
be swallowed up of life. We believe it is 
profitable when in this state of mind, for 
Christian travellers to retire from the many 
coming and going, and turn aside witb their 
Lord into a desert place and rest awhile; 
where they may communicate with Him who 
has promised to those who know the ‘‘gift of 
God,” and who ask of Him, to give them 
“living water,” to refresh their souls when 
weary and heavy laden. He knoweth our 
frame, He remembereth that we are dust, and 
that if pressed beyond measure, the spirit 
would fail before Him, and the soul that He 
has made. “ Himself took our infirmities,” 
and He is not ashamed to call those who are 
faint, yet persevering, His brethren. How 
animating, when opened by the heavenly key, 
are the examples of those sons of the morning, 
in their lively Christian hope under the most 
appalling difficulties and discouragements. 
One of them could exclaim in the midst of 
these fiery trials, “ Blessed be the God and 
Father of our Lord Jesus Christ, who hath 
begotten us again unto a lively hope by the 
resurrection of Jesus Christ from the dead.” 
Another testifies from the fulness of assured 
expectation, “1 reckon that the sufferings of 
this present time are not worthy to be com- 


than that of gold that perisheth, and that in 
the final assize, through intercessory love, 
those who are called on to bear them shall re- 
ceive the end of their faith, even the salvation 
of their souls, 


SUMMARY OF EVENTS. 

Unitep States.—A colony of Swedes have pur- 
chased a tract of land, containing about 5000 acres, on 
the Blue Mountain, extending from the Delaware Water 
Gap west to the Wind Gap. It is stated they propose 
to enter extensively into raising and grazing goats, and 
from goat’s milk they will manufacture Schwizer-kase. 
The location is said to be particularly favorable to goat 
raising. 

The largest amount of grain ever received at the port 
of New York in one day, arrived on the 6th inst.— 
1,495,691 bushels, of which 1,245,071 came by canal. 
The number of boats arriving was 158, of which 84 
were laden with 650,435 bushels of wheat. 

At a meeting of the stockholders of the Sagamore 
Mills, a statement of the financial condition of the cor- 
poration .disclosed a total indebtedness of $447,000 in 
jexcess of the assets. It was decided to go into bank- 
|ruptey. 

There were 107 failures in Boston during the Fourth 
month. The aggregate liabilities reported were $7,- 
| 002,990.49, and the assets $3,474,884.92° 

The State of Kansas has 1,243,151 acres planted in 
winter wheat, an increase of 386,023 over the area 
planted in this cereal the previous year. 

The Western Emigration Society, composed of colored 
men who intend to go west in search of homes, met in 
| Washington and adopted a memorial to Congress ask- 
|ing an appropriation to send them there. They desire 
Congress to pay their fare out, and furnish them with 
farming implements and seeds for the first year or two, 
until they can support themselves. The present mem- 
bership of the Society is 300. 

Secretary Evarts has announced, that Greece has ac- 
cepted the invitation of the United States to an Inter- 
national Silver Conference. This makes three European 
countries that have accepted. 

A joint resolution was passed in the House of Repre- 
sentative, for the enforcement of the eight-hour law, 
and forbidding any reduction of the wages of working 


{men, employed by the United States, on account of the 


lessening of their hours of labor. 

In the United States Senate, the House resolution 
authorizing the expenditure of $36,000 to strengthen 
the foundation of the Washington Monument, was con- 
curred in. 





Snow fell on the 11th and 12th inst. in Canada, vari- 
ous portions of Iowa, the Northern, Middle and New 
England States. Severe frosts are also reported in dif- 
ferent sections, which have seriously injured vegetation. 

A severe storm passed over Memphis on the 8th inst., 
the damage from which is estimated at $40,000. 

Extensive forest fires have been raging in Massachu- 
setts during the past week—upwards of 3000 acres have 
been burned over. 

For the week ending at noon on the 11th inst., 297 
deaths are reported. From consumption 41, convul- 
sions 19, diphtheria 5. dropsy 12, disease of the heart 
14, scarlet fever 21, typhoid fever 12. 

From the American Exchange we learn that there 


pared with the glory which shall be revealed | were received at Chicago, from Ist of 9th mo. 1877, to 


in us.” 
joy when ye fall into divers temptations. 
Thus they could be “always confident,” and 


can. $6 titi t i . : Ist of Sth mo. 1878, 61,158,886 bushels of wheat, 2 494,- 
A third, My brethren, count it all 994 barrels of flour, and 4,040,070 hogs. 


And at Mil- 
waukie for the same time 21,451,774 bushels of wheat, 
and 1,688,519 barrels of flour. These figures are largely 


were “saved by hope” from falling into that|in excess of any previous year. 
murmuring spirit that proved the condemna 
tion and destruction of the pilgrim Israelites 
when their carcasses fell in the wilderness. 





Markets, &c.—American gold 100} ; U.S. sixes, 1881, 
107}; 5-20 coupons, 1865, 104; do. 1867, 106%; do. 
1868, 109} ; new 5’s, 104} ; new 44 per cents, 1034; new 
4 per cents, 100§. 





Petroleum—Crude 9 a 9} cts. in barrels, and standard 
white, 11 a 11} cts. for export, and 13 a 14 cts. per 
gallon for home use. 

Flour—Market dull. Minnesota extra $5.50 a $6.25, 
Penna. do., $5.50 a $6 ; Ohio, $5.75 a $5.90. Rye flour, 
$3, and corn meal $2.75 per barrel. 

Grain—Wheat market quiet. Western red, $1.23 
$1.26; Penna do., $1.28 a $1.29; Penna. and western 
amber, $1.29 a $1.31 ; white, $1.32 a $1.35. Rye, 67a 
70 cts. Corn, prime dry western and southern yellow, 
52 a 53 cts.; mixed, 51 a 52 cts. Oats, white, 34a 
36 cts. 

Hay and straw—average price during the week; 
Prime Timothy, 65 a 75 cts. per 100 pounds; mixed, 
50 a 60 cts. per 100 pounds. Straw, 50 a 60 cts. per 
100 pounds. 

Beef cattle—3000 head sold at 33 a 6} cis. per pound, 
as to condition. Sheep sold at 43 a 5§ cts., and hogs at 
4} a 5} ets. per pound as to quality. 

Fore1gn.—A cable telegram from London on the 
13th, quoted United States bonds at 1064 for new 8, 
108} for 1867’s, and 105} for the new 4}’s. In reference 
to some heavy failures of business firms, it is said, they 
are indications of what must soon follow unless there 
should be a revival of business, of which there is now 
no prospect. The demands on charity in the strike 
district are already very heavy. Deputations have 
waited upon the various employers at Blackburn to 
solicit aid for the most distressed cases. A recent de 
cision at Manchester to carry out a general lock-out, 
will throw 2000 more people into the street. The 
strike is said to have had but little effect upon the cloth 

market, which continues singularly dull, and is strong 
evidence of the bad condition of trade. 

The Government continues preparations for war, 
Reinforcements for the regiments in the Mediterranean 
are now ready to leave England. Six thousand Indian 
troops are on their way to Malta. 

An explosion occurred in the coal bunkers of the 
steamship Sardinian, on the 10th inst., on her trip from 
Liverpool to Quebec, while anchored at the entrance of 
the harbor of Londonderry, from which she took fire 
immediately, and all efforts to save her were fruitless, 
There were 400 passengers aboard, of whom it is re 
ported forty were injured, and three killed. 

An attempt was made to assassinate the Emperor of 
Germany, gn the 11th inst., while in his carriage. The 
person who made the attempt was arrested. 

Great misery and destitution are said to prevail 
among the peasants of the Russian Governments of 
Kassan, Viatka, Nijne-Novgorod, Perm and Simbirsk, 
The local people are unable to pay taxes. Appeals to 
St. Petersburg and Moscow are made. 

Advices from Hong Kong on the 13th ult., inform 
that Canton was visited on the 11th by a great tornado 
and water-spout, which damaged thousands of houses, 
and killed 400 Chinese. The famine still rages in 
Northern China. 

The unsettlement in South Africa continues. Advices 
from Cape Town on the 25th ult. says: “ The Kaffirs 
are in great force near Zebenek. It is thought they will 
attack the troops immediately. 


FRIENDS’ ASYLUM FOR THE INSANE, 
Near Frankford, (Twenty-third Ward,) Philadelphia. 
Physician and Superintendent—Joun C. Haut, M.D. 
Applications for the Admission of Patients may be 

made to the Superintendent, or to any of the Board of 
Managers. 








Drep, on the 5th of Twelfth month, 1877, at the resi- 
dence of her parents, at Bristol, Bucks Co, Pa., Emma 
A., daughter of Nathan D. and Sarah C. Roberts, a 
member of Frankford Monthly Meeting of Friends. 
This dear young woman was possessed of an amiable 
disposition, and often evinced to those around her that 
she was striving to walk in the self-denying path of the 
Christian, being very watchful over her words and ac- 
tions. She was early visited with religious impressions, 
and often felt it her duty to counsel and cuution her 
young friends when she saw them in danger of wander- 
ing from the path of safety. She endured a somewhat 
protracted indisposition, with becoming resignation and 
christian fortitude, manifesting a heartfelt thankfulness 
for the many blessings bestowed upon her during the 
time of her illness. Though her removal at last came 
suddenly, in an unexpected moment, it is reverently 
believed she was, through the redeeming mercy of 
Christ, prepared for the solemn event, and that the 
loss which her relatives and friends have sustained, has 
been her eternal gain. 





WILLIAM H. PILE, PRINTER, 
No. 422 Walnut Street. 
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